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WORDS BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS 


“My country favors a world of free and equal states. 
We agree with those who say that colonialism is a 
key issue in this Assembly. But let the full facts of 
that issue be discussed in full. .. .” 

‘‘. . . colonialism in its harshest forms is not only 
the exploitation of new nations by old, of dark skins 
by light, or the subjugation of the poor by the rich. 
My nation was once a colony, and we know what 
colonialism means: the exploitation and subjugation 
of the weak by the powerful, of the many by the few, 
of the governed who have given no consent to be 
governed, whatever their continent, their class or their 
color. 

‘‘And that is why there is no ignoring the fact that 
the idea of self-determination has not yet reached the 
Communist empire where a population far larger than 
that officially termed ‘dependent’ lives under gov- 
ernments installed by foreign troops instead of free 
institutions, under a system which knows only one 


party and one belief, which suppresses free debate and 
free elections, and free newspapers, and free books, 
and free trade unions and which builds a wall to keep 
truth a stranger and its own citizens prisoners. 

“Let us debate colonialism in full and apply the 
principle of free choice and the practice of free plebis- 
cites in every part of the globe.” 

“We are committed to no rigid formulas. We seek 
no perfect solution. We recognize that troops and 
tanks can, for a time, keep a nation divided against 
its will, however unwise that policy may seem to us.” 

“The events and decisions of the next ten months 
may well decide the fate of man for the next 10,000 
years. There will be no avoiding these events. There 
will be no appeal from these decisions. And we in 
this hall shall be remembered either as part of the 
generation that turned this planet into a flaming fun- 
eral pyre or the generation that met its vow ‘to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war.’ ” 





MESSAGE OF THE REPUBLICANS 
OF VALENCIA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


We have received a copy of a petition sent by the 
Republicans of the city and region of Valencia, Spain, 
to the Chairman of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We reproduce the following para- 
graphs from this petition: 


“The Republicans of Valencia and its region send this 
petition to the Chairman of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in order to advise him of their 
adherence to the Pact of the Union of Democratic 
Forces, as we regard the formation of this Pact as a 
national event of great importance for Spain’s future. 

“For this reason we ask Mr. Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the assistance of this International 
Institution in establishing in Spain a transitory situa- 
tion which will permit the functioning of a provisional 
government, of no defined institutional form, which 
will grant a broad amnesty, restore political freedoms, 
and convoke elections so that the Spanish people may 
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choose, with absolute guarantees, the form of gov- 
ernment which they prefer.” 


The petition terminates in a message of gratitude to 
the Assembly for anything that can be done on be- 
half of these just requests formulated by a civilized 
and civilizing people. 

The copy of the petition sent to IBERICA is ac- 
companied by the following note: 


“Dear Editor of IBERICA: 
“We Spaniards are pleased to send you a copy of the 
petition sent the Chairman of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, with the request that you make 
this document public, and lend support to our peti- 
tion. 
“We remain ever grateful for your work. 
“VALENCIA, her REGION and all of SPAIN.” 
September, 1961 
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FLEXIBILITY AND IMPERFECTION 


SamonCastilfrio 


To speak of the moral mistrust of Spaniard toward 
Spaniard as an indisputable fact, without seeking 
a satisfactory explanation, might well contribute to 
an increase in this mistrust. Hence it may be helpful 
for us to ponder further on this same theme, without 
forgetting the political consequences. 

In my opinion the Spaniard mistrusts because he 
is badly educated, or, in other words, because he is 
educated to achieve perfection. I do not think there 
is another people in Europe so identified with the 
belief that perfection is attainable and that what is 
not perfect is beneath contempt. 

It is not necessary, in my opinion, to insist on the 
latter theme, especially if the reader is familiar, 
though only slightly, with Spanish culture. Books 
whose titles included the adjective “perfect” aboun- 
ded in the Spanish Golden Age; this did not occur in 
the other countries of Europe. It was held possible 
to find the perfect secretary, the perfect prince, even 
the perfect wife. One of the sources of irony in Don 
Quijote lies in the constant presence of perfection 
as a destiny and the daily failure to achieve it. But 
we Spaniards are so accustomed to this idea that 
Quijote does not surprise us at all, nor does it seem 
very funny. To us it seems quite normal that a 
gentleman who is slightly touched, though not too 
much so, should set forth from his home to seek and 
combat perfection. So convinced am I of this that 
in the morning when I meet my neighbors in the 
bus cue I only see “hungerers for perfection.” From 
this, I say to myself, to the girl who awaits the per- 
fect fiancé, the man who seeks the perfect rubber 
eraser, the student who waits for the perfect pro- 
fessor . . . But unfortunately this engenders con- 
tinual disappointments and mistrust. If one only re- 
spects the perfect then one respects nothing, because 
perfection is a chimera. The consequences of this 
attitude are disastrous. On the one hand it leads to 





This is the second of a series of articles written for 
IBERICA by “SIMON CASTILFRIO,” one of the 
most outstanding members of the intellectual and 
political opposition to the Franco regime in Spain. 
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a sort of moral levening-out in imperfection, while 
on the other hand it produces indolence, when the 
continual disappointments demonstrate that the per- 
fect is unattainable. Also, it frequently produces an 
obsession for the big; the replacement of perfection 
for quantity. When a Spaniard brags of having the 
worst administration in the world, there is, basically, 
a shadow of perfection. In a way it is believed that 
there is nothing like it in the world. 

This very bad education toward the perfect de- 
nies perfectibility, and, hence, progress. He who 
believes in attainable perfection has not ceased be- 
lieving in progress. Progress is based on the idea of 
the historical accumulation of successive efforts, 
whereas perfectionism would mount abruptly to the 
peak of perfection. It would seem that at the basis 
of all this lies the identification of moral perfection 
with progress, a highly ingenuous idea which has 
spread in the countries in which religious ideologies 
have had permanent social predominance. 

The explanation which we were seeking, an ex- 
planation which is far from perfect, would seem to 
lie in the following: When moral perfectionism—a 
concept of remotely religious origin—defines a cult- 
ure in an absolute or quasi-absolute manner, then it 
engenders mistrust and vices with the appearance ol 
virtues. 

The reasonable education of the Spanish youth 
should be oriented in this other sense: that the only 
tolerable perfection consists in asking of mankind 
and of the world that which is effectively possible. 

But, let us carry all that we have said over into 
the field of politics, and we shall see what happens. 
First of all, the arbitristas appear. This is a peculiarly 
Spanish type and social attitude. It consists in be- 
lieving that one is in possession of a universal, easy 
and infallible remedy which will solve immediately, 
and with no imperfections whatsoever, the political, 
social and economic difficulties of the nation. We 
Spaniards have had a class of arbitrios in every his- 
toric period. In the Golden Age they were economic 
arbitrios. During the period of Enlightenment, tech- 
nicians and industrialists; in the nineteenth and twen- 
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tieth centuries, politicians. Between 1837 and 1875 
every Spaniard carried his own constitution in his 
pocket. They interchanged constitutions with the 
same enthusiasm with which they interchanged dra- 
mas, I fear that the same thing is happening now, 
except that enthusiasm for the drama has declined. 

The formation of political splinter groups is an- 
other result of Spanish political perfectionism. Each 
group, not to say each citizen, believes itself the 
repository of the perfect solution, and will not com- 
promise with the “imperfections” of the others. If 
to this splintering of groups is added moral mistrust 
and suspicion, then it is obvious that in our country 
the government will be the booty of the unscrupu- 
lous; and the unscrupulous Spaniard is dangerous 
because in general he is a product of moral frustra- 
tion with respect to perfection. 

On the other hand, the mania for perfection pro- 
duces institutional plans that are excessively rigid. 
Since they are perfect there is no need to change 
them. They even try to make rigidity a guarantee, 
in contradiction to modern political experience which 
is, altogether, a demonstration of the advantages of 
constitutional flexibility. The Spanish perfectionists 
need to be told that in politics the only thing that is 
permanent is change. 

Fortunately we are on the eve of a transformation 
which will be, in my opinion, without precedent in 
Spain. We are beginning to shed the obsession for 
perfection. This is a fact which can be expressed 
paradoxically: as we become less preoccupied with 
perfection our chances for improvement increase. 

Through an extremely complicated process, which 
exceeds the limits of this commentary, the Spanish 
youth has acquired a pragmatic mentality which cor- 
responds to the industrial and technical level of the 
West, and which does not participate in the perfec- 
tionism of their fathers and grandfathers. As we shall 
see the political consequences of this change are im- 
portant. 

It seems to me that it must be granted, in principle, 
that, sooner or later, Spain will emerge from political 
arbitrariness and caprice and will have a political 
constitution with a democratic foundation. When 
this moment comes no one will think in terms of a 
perfect constitution but of an effective one. But in 
order to arrive at an effective solution it is necessary 
that, from now on, we make an effort to attain agree- 
ment and understanding that do not attempt the 
perfect. We must agree with each other that it is 
necessary to reconcile such diverse interests, intel- 
lectual traditions and temperamental reactions, which 
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are so varied that the mere act of proposing agree- 
ment presumes an initial effort. Nevertheless, this and 
none other would appear to be the way for collective 
life in Spain to acquire a national meaning once 
again. Through the splintering process and the in- 
comprehension which are born of the mania for per- 
fection, we make dictatorships necessary. 

Having accepted all this, and I do not know how 
many of my compatriots have arrived at the degree 
of understanding necessary to do so, the first question 
is: what are the basic problems of the future, demo- 
cratic, flexible and imperfect constitution of the 
Spanish people? 

I believe that nothing will be lost if I assemble, 
briefly, the opinions on this subject of my best friends 
of various political tendencies. All are imperfect, as 
they are the views of persons untainted by the mania 
for perfection. 


1. What interests must the constitution reflect pri- 
marily? To pretend that it could reflect all, equally, 
would be perfectionism. It seems indisputable that 
one group of interests must prevail, without this 
signifying that the others would be by-passed or 
unprotected. Canovas, following the way indicated 
by Martinez de la Rosa, thought in terms of class 
interests and gave the advantage to those of the upper 
middle classes. It does not seem likely that Spain’s 
present situation would tolerate such a plan. One 
must think in terms of the interests of economic 
groups as defined by production, not merely by the 
level of capacity for consumption, as did Canovas. 
Most of the friends whom I consulted about this 
maintain that industrial interests are the ones which 
should be given preference. In any case this is a 
question to be discussed. 


2. What are the limits to which one can, and to what 
degree should one, profit by contemporary constitu- 
tional political experience? Because to pose originality 
as a point of departure is a form of perfectionism 
also. We are not, or at least we have not been, an 
exception or an alien body in the European political 
community. 

The last postwar period brought situations in the 
political constitutional order which were, perhaps, 
similar to that of Spain. Italy, Germany and France 
are not bad examples, especially in that they bring 
out two main facts: one, that individually centralized 
administration impedes democratic development, and, 
two, that, above all in situations of reconstruction, 
economic planning is inevitable. The truth is, and 
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in this my friends representing the various political 
tendencies are in agreement, that once the principles 
have been accepted, the most difficult problem is 
that of avoiding exaggerations and bringing one and 
another to an agreement. 


3. What role should ideologies play in the constitu- 
tion? In other words, should it be a constitution 
which, as much in its general norms as in its institu- 
tional mechanisms, defends an ideology? Or, once 
certain principles have been established, will it be 
fundamentally concerned with solving the practical 
difficulties of getting along together on these different 
levels? 

Fortunately the Spanish people are sick and tired 
of dogmatic declarations and imperative formulas 
which affirm inexorable principles, for always. To 
deny, a priori, the possibility of error, is more than 
blindness, it is stupidity, and there has been abuse 
from this form of intellectual weakness in recent times 
in Spain. 

My nebulous, though insistent, compatriots prefer 
a constitution of a technical nature in which dog- 
matic declarations are reduced to the acceptance of 
democratic principles in effect in the western world. 
They prefer, and with good reason, not to embark 
in absolute declarations that lose prestige after a few 
years have gone by. This is another sign that per- 
fection is beginning to tire us. 


4. An important question, which is very difficult to 
answer, also from the point of view of imperfection, 
is: What must be the key criterion which defines 
the relations of the executive and legislative powers? 
Which is to prevail, and to what extent? 


5. If what we call a constitution must be a totality 
of norms superior to the ordinary law, then how is 
it to be amended? 


Though it be for this once only, I will resort to the 
technique of suspense, leaving these questions tem- 
porarily unanswered. As a threat. But to insist on 
asking and splitting up questions is a good thing; 
it increases difficulties, pluralizes solutions and in 
general helps to remove the national spectre: per- 
fection. 

With this we get back to the principle and longing 
which so perturb the Spaniards. The questions have 
not ended, not even the basic ones, but after what 
has been insinuated one has some reason to expect 
the agreement and comprehension born of an aware- 
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ness that perfectionism has obstructed our historic 
possibilities since the Golden Age. 

Agreement and understanding would tend to re- 
duce our aspirations, but at the same time they would 
make them possible. This is not a matter of trying to 
elevate discouragement to a political level; on the 
contrary, nothing is more encouraging than to know 
that one is playing a game in which victory is possi- 
ble. Once it is understood that perfection is a chimera, 
then agreement and comprehension will convert the 
Spaniards into new travellers on the second floor of 
a double-decker bus. Formerly they always saw the 
same old dogmatic signs: the perfect trade union, 
the perfect product, the perfect governor. Now, from 
the new level, they will read new signs; they will be 
no simpler, but more accessible. One need not cross 
the ocean to find them. 

On the other hand it seems to me that there is a 
highly fruitful program in the simple formula, 
“agreement and comprehension.” This is a sort of 
affective and intellectual training for getting along 
together which excludes nothing and corrects much 
—though not everything. Nor does it even exclude 
the energumeno [person possessed with a devil; vio- 
lent, impulsive person]; the energumeno is the result 
of Spanish perfectionism. In Spain, at least, this is 
the type of man who talks so as not to have to reason. 
When reason becomes inevitable he resorts to vio- 
lence or absurdities. He is not a fanatic, because 
fanatics reason, in their way; he is an energumeno, 
and they abound in our country. The milieu pro- 
duces them. But one mustn’t tire or avoid the facts 
—especially the political facts—when an energimeno 
appears. We should not resign ourselves to letting 
them break up agreement and comprehension. In 
principle, one should understand them; they always 
defend something, at times without realizing it, and 
one can calm them, even cure them. But what we 
should not do is utilize them. If energumenos and 
perfection become allied then we are lost. This alli- 
ance was very frequent in the Spanish Civil War and 
postwar period. The energumeno becomes a disturb- 
ance when there is no analysis of the facts, nor a 
firm will to apply reason to agreement and compre- 
hension. In this atmosphere and confronted by this 
firm will he disappears. Usually he disappears be- 
cause he tires of being his own adversary. 

So, without longings for perfection and without 
energimenos, what is there to keep us from beginning 
to respond, by common agreement, to the questions 
posed above? 

(To be continued) 
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A PROGRAM 


FOR THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF PORTUGAL 


Ronald H. Chilcote 


A well-defined program has been presented recently 
by Portugal’s conservative republicans and liberal 
democrats. Entitled the “Program for the Democrati- 
zation of the Republic,” this document represents a 
summation of past political reforms that have been 
suggested by this segment of the opposition. With 
Dr. Antonio de Salazar leading himself and his coun- 
try into what most political observers predict will be 
inevitable defeat in Portuguese Africa, the proposals 
of this democratic scheme become each day enhanced 
by the possibility of finding a solution to a chaotic 
political future. Naturally the document has been 
little publicized, and for the moment the patriotic 
appeals of the government to save Angola and the 
overseas provinces have united the Portuguese in sup- 
port of the regime. 

The “Program,” signed by 61 opposition leaders 
and dated January 31 of this year but not released 
to foreign and Portuguese press correspondents until 
a conference held on May 11, was approved by two 
important segments of the opposition. One group, 
calling itself the Directorio Democrata Social, is led 
by old guard republicans and liberals, professional 
men and some army officers. One of its leaders, former 
Minister of Agriculture Dr. Mario de Azevedo Gomes, 
clarified the position of the Directorio at the May 11 
conference: 

“, . what we do know and feel is the urgency 
which exists to substitute for the present system the 
one we are expressly and deliberately demanding . . . 
The position taken by us is therefore patriotic, and 
demands that the government should not remain in 
the hands of those whom we, in our own consciences, 
consider to be greatly responsible for so many things 
that have happened—either in the field of interna- 
tional discredit, or in the perturbed internal life of the 
nation.” 

In regard to the Angola situation he stated: “There- 
fore we believe that only the immediate adoption of 
democratic norms, as outlined in our Program, can 
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detain the torrent of violence and can safeguard the 
lives and wealth which are of interest to all as precious 
possessions of the Portuguese nation.” 

The other group, the “Seara Nova,” which spon- 
sors a liberal magazine with the same title, is com- 
posed of socialists and includes perhaps a few com- 
munist sympathizers. Because of its swing to the left 
this group split about five years ago when socialists 
led by Antonio Sergio and the late Jaime Cortesao 
chose to maintain a more conservative position. The 
group expressed its full support of the “Program” and 
Dr. Luis Camaro Reys, one of its leaders, stated: “We 
wish to reaffirm our conviction that only after the 
Portuguese people have obtained fundamental liberties 
will it be possible to foresee a rapid political and social 
evolution for Mozambique and Guinea, an evolution 
which would spare the populations of these territories 
the tragedy which now plunges Angola into mourn- 
ing.” 

A government news agency later stated its disap- 
proval of the document: “It is more than regrettable 

. with the Nation primarily occupied in restoring 
order in Angola . . . that its signatories do not appear 
to be aware of the efforts which all good Portuguese 
should make. Their efforts and insistence . . . could 
be put to better use in helping martyred Angola... 
than in trying to divide the country.” On May 12 three 
opposition leaders, Acacio Augusto Cardoso Gouveia, 
Gustavo Garateo Soromenho and Mario Alberto Lopes 
Soares, were arrested and accused of crimes against 
the security of the state. On June 7 two opposition 
members in Oporto, Arturo Andrada and Arnaldo 
Veiga Piros, were detained by the police, and in mid- 
July Eduardo Figueirado was arrested. 

Although most political observers tend to agree that 
a return to the Republic of 1910-1926 would not solve 
Portugal’s political future (there were some 44 changes 
in government), the “Program” reminds us that some 
progress was achieved during those chaotic years: re- 
forms in education, reasonable financial budgets which 
at times balanced, and social legislation which pro- 
vided for collective bargaining, social security and 
needed reforms in agriculture. Dr. Salazar and his 
“New State” disregard such progress. On the other 
hand the “Program for Democratization” can be 
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criticized for failing to recognize that under Dr. Sala- 
zar, who is admittedly quite dedicated to the progress 
of his country, some significant progress has been 
made. This is shown up by the weakness of some 
proposals of the “Program.” But Salazar, blinded by 
his own sense of duty, would never accept the op- 
position’s proposals; Portugal must progress with his 
own concept of an “autocratic democracy.” 

In view of these extreme positions it is necessary 
to examine the stronger and weaker points of the 
“Program” in relation to the progress already achieved 
under the “New State.” 

The “Program for the Democratization of the Re- 
public” is divided into thirteen parts: 


1. The first deals with the “restoration of democratic 
order,” and it proposes important changes: 

a) The reestablishment of public liberties (abolition 
of press censorship, and freedoms of association, work, 
religion, expression, thought, etc.). 

b) A guaranteed electoral law, freedom of activity 
for political parties and an amnesty for all political 
prisoners and exiles. 

c) The reestablishment of elections for labor unions 
and the collective bargaining process. 

d) The banning of all fascist type organizations such 
as the Uniao Nacional, Legiao Portuguesa, Liga 28 
de Maio, and Mocidade Portugues; the elimination 
of the dreaded P.I.D.E. (Policia Internacional de 
Defesa do Estado) and the annulment of all totali- 
tarian ideology. 

e) The investigation of all fortunes acquired 
through political influence or fraudulent administra- 
tion. 


2. Liquidation of the Corporative Organization: 
Salazar advocated his corporative state in the early 
1930’s, but legislation creating eight of the originally 
proposed 26 corporations was enacted only recently. 
Under this system each corporation is composed of 
employer and employee associations engaged in the 
same or affiliated class of economic, social or pro- 
fessional activity. The employer associations are called 
guilds (gremios), and the employee associations are 
known as syndicates or labor unions (sindicatos). 
Theoretically speaking, Portugal would achieve its 
goal of a corporate state when all guilds and syndicates 
have been organized into corporations in their respec- 
tive fields of activity. However, membership in a 
guild or syndicate is optional, except for industries 
dealing in the necessities of life (bread, canned fish, 
etc.) and it has been found impracticable to organize 
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agricultural laborers and fishermen (the largest groups 
within the working class) into syndicates. Instead, 
Casas do Movo and Casas dos Pescadores have been 
established. The opposition proposes to transform the 
latter into cooperatives. The guilds and syndicates 
would be decentralized into autonomous organizations 
ruled by their members. 


3. Reform of Local Administration: 

All local admministration would be decentralized, 
with changes in the Administrative Code introduced 
so as to allow all citizens freedom to elect and be 
elected by councils which would rule. The tax system 
would be reorganized to amplify financial resources, a 
greater percentage being used for regional public 
works projects. Although the opposition has been 
allowed to contest an election, its activities have been 
hampered by laws and the P.I.D.E. 


4. The Church-State relationship: 

There will be freedom to adopt, practice and be- 
lieve in any religion. Church and State will be sepa- 
rate but a “cooperative” spirit will be maintained 
between the two. The Concordat of 1940 will be up- 
held. These provisions reiterate the Church-State re- 
lationship of today, although due to the Angolan 
crisis some protest groups have been singled out and 
persecuted for siding with the rebel cause. 

There is no indication to suggest that Protestant and 
other religious groups would be treated with any 
greater favoritism than in past years. 


5. The Overseas Policy: 

Decentralize the political structure and increase 
employment and recruitment of natives; assure the 
fundamental rights of the overseas peoples in political, 
social and cultural activities; institute free elections, 
eliminate regional discrimination and allow the natives 
full liberty to develope their traditions within various 
institutions; foment a vast educational action with 
laws favorable to the education of the natives; deal 
with the problems of education at all levels and accept 
the cooperation of all religious missions; introduce a 
labor law strictly obeying the code of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO); increase public 
health protection; promote the agricultural-fishing 
sectors with emphasis upon agriculture and the de- 
fense of native-owned land; a review of the policy 
of government concessions which have allowed ex- 
ploitation of the overseas territories; eliminate the 
customs barriers between metropolitan Portugal and 
the territories, and establish a single currency be- 
tween the two. 
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GEN. FRANCO'S 25 
YEARS IN POWER 


(From The Times, London, Oct. 2) 
BURGOS, Oct. 2:—General Fran- 
co today celebrated the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of his accession to powz., . 


er amid gun salutes, military natisi¢, 
and cheers from his supporters gath- 
ered here for the occasion. The 68- 
year-old Caudillo was officially pro- 
claimed chief of state and generalis- 


simo of the Spanish armed, forces.on , 


October 1, 1936, by the military 
junta of nine men who had been 


ruling nationalist Spain since the 


beginning of the’ civil war on jury in Burgos on the twenty-fifth . anni- 


18. 


The General, who arrived in Bur- 
gos on Saturday to attend the three- 


day’ celebrations, began his day’ by! 
attending a Te Deum at''the thire»i 


teenth-century Gothic cathedral ‘‘-i: vision. of the treaty: between ' the's 


“Solution” for Spain 


eral Franco, who. was wearing the. 
uniform of captain-general of;.the. 


Spanish Army, addressed a, meeting 


of some 50,000 supporters who had. . 
gathered in the city’s, main, square. 


He told the crowd that his regime 
was “a solution” ‘for Spain. “Neither 


capitalism rior communis ’aré solu- ” 


tions. But’ we ’are a third solution 
at least for Spain,” he said. 

The sentimental ' ceremony’ of the 
day'took place ‘at noon ‘when: he re- 


ceived his’ Cabinet: Ministers, the: 


diplomatic corps, -bishops, and. pro~ 
vincial leaders. at’ the .captain-gen- 
eral’s , office, his. former . wartime 
headquarters and the place. where 
the. military junta, proclaimed him 


head of state. Only two.members _ 
of the junta, General, Franco, him- 


self and General Fidel Davila, are 
still alive. — 


Britain’ was represented at” the 
ceremony‘ ‘by the Minister at the — 
British Embassy, Mr. ‘C.’P. Hope.” 


The Ambassador, Sir George La- 
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bouchere, ‘is’ on<holiday. The United 
States failed tobe’ represented be- 
cause’ of '& touch of ‘pneumonia’ that 
has ‘kept the American ‘Ambassador; 
Mt. Biddle; « in’ tea for the’ ao 
seven days. 


Troops march ‘past. 

In the  afterndon’ 8,000 troops 
marched past the chief’ of state, who 
took the salute from a tribune built 
a few yards from the statue of the 
Spanish “hero;"EP Cid; born itr Bur- 
gos. General Franco has awarded 
six titles of nobility on the occa- 


sion, of “his Tien fiseth Sioa. 
is 


~ Among dignitaries *r 


“Sefior"Estehan. Sen, Bibase presen 


« the. Spanish’ sParh 


FRANCO'IN BURGOS: 
MADRID. Oct. 4, Ibética: a, 


ament. © =»! 





speeches delivered by. the Caudillo , 


versary of his rise to power, “were a 
repetition of his usual ‘themes, with’ 
the exception of his’ statement ad- 


that “circumstances advise: the “re- 


fees 
Bd 


SERMONPAGAINS? TORTURE 


SAN SEBASTIAN.“Ssp0\, OPE? 
On August 27 Father Ulecia, syb- 
stituté coadjutor of the Church of 
Santa “Mariade Tolosa,’ preathed 
a‘sermor in’ which‘he severely ‘criti- 
cized the police for their :maltreat- 
ment of the young Basque national- 
ists many of. whom. were..outstand- 
ing members of Catholic Action 
associations) whom they had ar- 
rested. 


Having condemned the attempted 
sabotage of which the young men 


» hady heen gaccusedy Father, ye 
proceeded >» protes 





-sreatment, by. the police, en tate § 
Pe ' 


LSIsvit bt the vl eas ‘of ‘the 
outiant regime and its lack of free- 
dom which has provoked reactions 


\ "of this type ‘among the young Gathio} 


lic. Basques?” 
Some: members ) of F alah gist ‘ors 


pe lay. in, wait for .Father 


‘dressed to Spanish Army officers 


United States and Spain,” and: a re- 2: 


ro quest. for. more Une ars lt ) 
After the religious: ‘ceremony Gens 


atomic) arms. x) Jt to 


“Looking ‘back over- our prepara- 


..tion and, our training, on; the, sc al 
..Cal, side and the perfecting of, our,; 


armies, which received an, efficaci- 


ous stimulant acquiring the then-_ 
most recent techniques of the United 


States, they have seemed themsé¢lves. 
today devalued in al bio of new 
advances,” ‘hé' said. 


“For this reason, with roniestirena 


' of the time already passed fot! whith®” 
they ‘were agreed on, our agreé< 


ments need tobe newly studied: and 
renovated in, order that!:they: shall 


. Teferred ,again. to his; regime)|as-;a ; 


‘be equal. to the new. situation.’ 


In. his ‘speech the -Caudillo: also 


“third solution, ”» somewhere, between 
liberal-capitalism and communism. ., 
We have been meh the OF 


ders have been issued, t 
press .attachés and ot! Ae ply in. 
, foreign countries to " stimulate the; 


campaign for the reyision, of the” 
pacts, ‘so'as’ to put pressuite’ on ‘the! 


nto 


. Ulecia,.and.when he came out, of the 


", theatle they rebuked, him and, shook 


him, violently, The priest has__not 
been seen in, Tolosa. since the day 
after ‘the incident, August 28. It 


_is ‘assumed that Ke has been exiled 


“to” another patt ‘of the! country.” 


> BRITISH’ LIBERALS 





‘AND: SPANIARDS 


' PROTEST TORTURES” 
(From. the Scotsman, earch: 


_ Sept. 21) 


LONDON, Wednesday: The a 
, ish Democrats Defense Committee— 


,_, 2 joint body ‘of Spanish refugees ‘and 
ia British ‘‘liberals—to-day claims — to 


; 
as 


have evidence‘ thatthe ‘Franco’ re- 
girtie “in ‘Spain i! torturing’ a’ numi- 
‘ber! of workers! eigenen ne the 
summer, 

“The * ‘prisoners40 Basis | ar- 
‘rested after a series°of ‘mirior® labor 
disputes and >protests»iri San Sebas- 


_tian.-are ‘allegedly: being tortured in 
«the ‘Carabanchel,iprison in Madrid, 


So \far,,mone},of the. prisoners has 
been, charged,..and as, yet no. con- 


~ _,.,.fessions: PAN been, vextorted, trom 


rit 


wrt ‘Political | prisoners in Sy 
3 , of them still | serving 


United” Statés°on that ‘score’? 1!” 


them. 

There are. Sa ‘several. “hundred 
Ns. many 
sentences im- 
r immediately. after the. Civil 
‘ar in’ £930," °° oe 


NU 
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SIGNERS OF PETITION) 
TO. BE TRIED 


BARCELONA, Sept. 22, Ibérica:— 
Some of the signers) of the petition 
“of the 400” last year, protesting 
police ‘brutality, have now been 
brought to trial by ‘pressure from 


that they have deliberately selected 
Catholic signers to stand, trial. These 
include, the Marques de Molins, the 
engineer and writer, Alfonso Carlos 
Comin, the writer Massana.and the 
priest, Mosén Dalmau. 

The case was brought before a 
military tribunal, but the latter did 
not care to try it; finally a civil 
judge took over. 





cated, this seemed absurd, so the 
following explanation was found: 
They are to be tried “because the 
document was published abroad.” 


the Madrid authorities. It appears 





COMMUNIST BROADCASTS 


URGE SEIZURE OF 


(From the Guardian, Manchester, September 19) - 
Madrid, September 18:—Communist broadcasts from 
behind the Tron Curtain are urging the Spanish Army 
to seize the American basés’ here and force the annul- 
ment of the defense agreements with the United States. 
Defense agreements between Spain and the United 
States were signed in Madrid eight years ago this, month. 
Spain. has received a steady flow of economic aid, now 
well over the 1,000. million. dollar. mark ,and modern 
military equipment and technical assistance for its army, 
navy, and air force. The United States has the use’ of 
three American-built air! basesyand one naval base in 
Spain. The air ‘installations’ are part of the Strategic 
Air Command's ‘worldwide ‘network of advance bases. 
There are also radar air defense installations jointly 


operated by Spanish and American military technicians. 


(The defense agreements come up for renewal or 
annulment in 1963—two years from now. The accords 
provide for two renewal periods of five years each, In 
the event of annulment there would be an eighteen- 


months’ extension of. the present..ten-year agreement |; 


before an, American,; evacuation.) Broadcasts. from 
Prague assert, that, the, Americans, have set; up .rocket- 
launching ramps at various; points in Spain, There. is 
nething to; substantiate, these,claims, which!;American 
and:| Spanish sources dismiss. as utterly ‘unfounded. 

Aofecent broadcast claimed 'thatian Ameri¢an’ rocket 


base has been set. up at Elizonda, in the mountains of 


Navarre. The truth'is that’ the Elizonda installations are 
one of the’ seven radar air defénse establishments in 
Spain. Thé'two radar ¢ontrol towers are visible from a 
nearby’ road. To the uninitiated they could: appear to 
be rockets set for launching, which is pefhaps why the 


Commitnist ‘radio sought to give its propaganda ‘a grain 


of ‘credulity by mentioning the Elizonda | site. 
‘Communist, radio propaganda to Spain i is helped by 


the Franco regime’s stringent censorship. People, who ; 
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want to know: what is really going on are. prone to 
listen to and believe foreign reports or grapevine rumors 
circulated by Communist agents. The extent to which 
Communist propaganda exploits the lack of free-flow- 
ing information here was indicated in a single broad- 
cast a few days ago which was interspersed with the 
following: . 

“Franco is. seeking to.make of the Spanish Army: a 
regiment of foreigners: in’ the service of the United 
States. . . . Spanish military men worthy of the name 
cannot continue to accept the odious role assigned to 
them. The Government must be pressed to order the 
Spanish Army to occuy all the Yankee bases and in- 
stallations and to order the evacuation of US. military 
and technical personnel. 

“The people must demand annulment of the military 


agreements with the Americans. The military, the young 


officers in particular, should add. their voices and acts 


to those of the, remainder of the Spanish people.” 


The broadcasts stress two other themes:. That Spain’s 


military accords with the United. States exposes. this 


country to Soviet missile “retaliation.” ‘The strategy of 
terror is, directed against, Spain. on these lines: 7 
~ “Danger threatens Spain in a very direct manner, as 


» Spain and the Spanish people would suffer; without any 


means of defending themselves, ‘the . consequences of 
Yankee aggression against other ‘nations: . ).' For the 
Spanish population there would be no sheltéts: under: 
ground or otherwise, against missiles which’ the’, victims 
of Yankee aggression would send if retaliation. . . . The 
only salvation is to prevent Spain from being used’ as.a 


‘Yankee base’ and to see that the American forces leave.” 


There is no evidence that the Communist anti-Ameri- 


‘can broadcasts, have made any impact on the Spanish, 
least of .all on the Spanish armed. forces. At military 


level. relations between. the ‘Americans and_ the; Spare 
ara good, | ox 
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MADRID, Sept. 19 Ibérica; —Every 
day the complicity of the . Franco 
authorities with the conspirators of 
the O.A.S. (Organisation Armée 
Secréte), made up of ‘extreme, right- 
wing Frenchmen.and fascists, is‘more 
evident. It is known that Colonel 
Argoud,' who has‘: been senténced 
by 'the French tribunals for military 


rebellion, is in Spain. Aided by’. 


Lagaillarde and other |fascists; he is 
organizing contacts-and communica- 
tions from Madrid to the clande- 
stine groups existing in Algeria .and 
France. 


Also, it has hese pee ee that 


Colonel Lacheroy is in Madrid, and 
it is said that the has’ an ‘entire 
“clandestine apparattis” at his orders 
in San Sebastian, Alicante and  else-' 


where.’ This has not’ yet: been :con-'. 
firmed. On. the other hand:the cele-:,, 


brated coffee grower, Ortiz, has. 


formed,. legally, a ‘‘Mediterranean _.. 
Anti-Communist Union,” with; a_. 


Rumanian refugee and .an Italian 
“black shirt.” 

x 
OAS Offshoot Formed in Spain 
(From ‘Sunday’ Telegraph, London, 
Sept.(17) 
MADRID, Saturday:—The forma- 
tion ‘of an>interndtional offshoot of 
the | French secrét ‘army. in Algiers 


has been, disclosed here., It‘is.known | 
as U.M.A.C. Union yy? ‘ 


neénne, Anti-Communiste _ and ., 
headed , by, Joseph. Ortiz, , hig” 
Francaise _ fighter, ‘condemned ° to 
death. in absentia by. the French’ 
Government. He now lives ‘i in, Mal: 
lorca. 


“Provisional Government ‘for French’ 
Algeria and’ Sahara,” whose ‘forma- 
tion was announced in..Geneva. “Its 


“President’’’ is reported. to be, ex-.: 


Gen.., Raoul Salan, , presumed. head 
of O.A.S. It is claimed that U.M,- 
AC. includes nationals, of Franc 


Germany, Spain, Ttaly and Austria. : 


An Extension: of “OAS sine Spain : 
(From the Guardian, reee-aes 
Sept. 23). 

MADRID, Sept. 22:  ePrenéh Al- 
geria” activists in Spain have dis- 
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THE ©.A.S. IN SPAIN” 


‘in France,.had fail 


closed the existence of, what appears 
to be an international’ extension of 
the anti-Gaullist secret’ army, OAS. 
It-is-called UMAGshort -for-Medi- 





France, Spain, Portugal, and of 
some European non-Meditérranean 


countries. It is of the extreme Right, 


some ;might. say Fascist, but ont 
deny: this. 


The president of the UMAG. - 
the. Right-wing extremist , Josep ee 
Ortiz, who was sentenced to death ' 
in France for his part in the Algiers. 


putsch of January, 1960. He éséaped 


to Spain. Ortiz is also vice-president“ 


‘of the “provisional government! for 


French ‘Algeria and*‘the Sahara,’ 
whose existerice was -announced: by 


Ortiz:\spokesmen in: '\Géneva: last 
January... The presumed president 
of. the shadow government is, ex- 
General Salan. 

_ George PAnthes, a, collaborator 
_of Ortiz, told me that the aim was 


to create a United Europe which 


would be ‘a Third Force between 
East and West. “The OAS grouping 


that Ortiz’ controls is'ipso facto“part® 
of ‘UMAC;and UMAC oe 2 f 


mr ny the entire OAS,” ‘ 


» teween the various factions of French 
activists who. have found. Asylum. 
here:.is open to question and there 
are personal. quarrels. The Franco 
regime was accused by the F oe 
“press of having deliberately’ ‘allo 

“Salan to leave Madrid’ and! go one 
’ Algiers to head the! institreetion} “ 


‘although ké Was supposedly undef nts ‘détice “Of the “West? 
Ortiz is '“fVicePrésident”’ of the 


the ‘constant’ surveillance:s of>>the : 
‘Spanish’ ‘police. The,;charges were» 
ie denied: by General Franco ciaihinetin 


why, Spain, should be...blamed,, for 51. 


Salan’s escape when the authorities 
. te prevent 


—— 


« 


Om 


stine Right-wing French extremists 


of Algeria, has established his head 
quarters at Melilla> a ‘Spanish ‘en- 
clave on the Mediterranean coast 
pis - ™ oof Morecco, » » -—e An? 

It comprises’ nationgk of - Italy,” © 


There. were unconfiraied pats 


also that representatives of the Sec- 


»yret'\Armed ' Organization,’ General 
| Salan’s. underground group, were 
«collecting funds from Europeans in 


the; Casablanca. area» by, means, of 


terrorist. threats, 


‘The Arabic press took the view 
that .a. dispatch published i in a Ger- 


“Tan newspaper anhouncing General 


Salan’s presence in Melilla was well 


ee reget 


“« The OAs-» ‘end the ‘French: Dice 
(From an editorial» in Le. Monde, 
‘ Sept. 29).) 


“The pattie Cae of .| the 


', OAS has, issued an Appeal,.to the 


French, dated. September, It is. sur- 


prising .to, find so small,,a _list.. of 


signatures at. the end .of its text: 
Colonel Antoine Argoud, Marcel 
Bouyer; Colonel, Charles Lacheroy, 


“Pierre Lagaillarde, Dr‘! Bernard Le- 


févre and. Jean Meningaud) 
“Tt would appear that’ the Appeal 


‘oCwas’not issued! ‘in thename of ‘the 
oMhe extent’: of co-operation: hoa N 


OAS, of! which General! Salan: :is 
chief: and. which thas, ex-cdlonels 


 \Gardes and ,Godar | as,;its ,sponsors, 


; but ;by, a, possibly. dissident group 
‘which calls _ itself ‘the: BtOUP of 


e Madn¢'. ty r. 


“This group “urges France on ‘to 
™ military victory jn Algeria, ° and 6 
' Hntegration so as td “stop the deca- 
vis-a-vis Marx- 


eYsm!™ uniting men whom’! no° one 


‘olwould ‘have expected*to find united, 
s such’ as! ex-Colonel« Argoud ‘and 


cLacheroy: with: the. fotiner -Poujadist 


deputy, Bouyetywho: is, ‘accused, of 
ing, ordered the ;bombings::(in 


, rebel generals and colonels from ayPaaie he Pierre, Lagaillarde and, Jean 


getting away .to Algiers. 


“Salen Reported in Morocco°?tFrom >"! 


Meningaud, lawyer of Philippeyille, 
,.who was with Ortiz ‘but_who appar- 
“ently ‘separated from’ oa and his 


' The°Neéw |York Times; Sep. 127 PDs 
_ RABAT, Morocco, Sept: i goule 0 
Moroceans showed growing ‘eonceth "Le nouvean''C dtidide ee ‘Sepeerae 


“téday over ‘reports that former Gemi/#19« 2)! earties the following “comments: 
Raoul Salan; chief ‘of: théclandesbo: *T wo ‘sthools of thought share ‘the 


group of Madrid.” ” 
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favors of the OAS: the ‘School of 
Madrid,’ and the ‘School of Algeria.’ 
The ‘School of Madrid’ is sponsored 
by the two most intellectually brilli- 
ant officers of the outfit: _Antonio 
Argoud, cavalry officer, a Polytech- 
nique erate and former chief of 


staff of Magsu;’ and (Lacheroy; w 


h 
headed the jinfommation ‘services a 


the army in Indochina and later in 
Algeria.” 

“The ‘School of Algeria’ is com- 
posed. essentially. of two ex-colonels, 


Cones ‘and Gardes. Godar. has he 


¢ ghief ef seourity , SErvicesy 





» was afhero. ofthe the maquis in oad Gace. 
Gardes, to whom the defense of 
French Algeria is the last redoubt 
of Christianity, against communism, 
always claims that he will commit 
suicide before — taken alive. 





“KIND WORDS AND COMPLIMENTS” - 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 


millions of dollars earmarked for Spain ‘through ‘its 
friends in the Senate, over the will of the State Depart- 
ment and the House of Representatives, incurred a_par- 
tial setback this year when the House refused to go 
along with a proposed $25 million free grant under the 
head of supporting assistance and cut it down to, $15 
million. The House agreed to vote for $15 million with 


a wry face in order to get the foreign aid bill.through, : 
on the last day of the session. Only minutes before the; 


Housé ‘vote was taken on the conference’ report, Con- 


gressman Silvio O. Conte (R.-Mass.) rose to’ ask won 


explanations. 

Addressing John J. Rhodes of Arizona, one of ‘the 
House conferees, he asked. 

“Can the gentleman from Arizona tell me. ‘whether 


any money in this bill is earmarked for any partialer 


country?” 


Rhodes replied that the only money SO; sicked was 
$100,000: in local currency for Poland and. $15, million 


in supporting assistance for Spain. Conte then asked 
whether Rhodes “can tell me whether the $15 million ~ 


that has been earmarked for Spain was earmarked by 
the House of Representatives?” 
" Rhodes said it wasn’t, but that “it was’ ‘earmarked in 


the’ other body—the Senate; aid the amourit earmarked / 


was $25 million.” 


Well, Conte inquired, “Does the gentleman agree 


with me that during the hearings we were, told. that 

this. program for Spain was fading out,and. that. this 

would be the last. year of the program??s!y:::; /)! 
Yes,..Rhodes answered; “there was a conversation 


which indicated that Spain no longer needed the’ ' 
amount of money which has been appropriated. The ' 
gentleman will also recall that Spain received’ $25 mil- 


lion} and this is ‘a reduction. 
“However, I am sure the gentleman also. recalls this 


is not as large a reduction as the House felt was ad-. 


visable under the circumstances.” 


“Can the gentleman tell me whether ‘the Senate . 
conferees or anyone in the Senate made out a. case, or. | 


gave any logical reason why money should be, ear- 
marked for Spain, the only country in ,the. world. :that 
money is earmarked for?” Conte persisted: 


“Well of course as a' conferee,’’’ Rhodes ‘replied, “and 3i 
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27, \Ibérica: _The Spanidh, Yr 
lobby, which year after year has been able to get» 


since: I did, sign the aaa report, I onda have 
toisay to. the, gentleman from Massachusetts. that the 
gentleman “from Arizona tried.:not to act’ illogically. 
Therefore the answer to the gentleman from Massachu- 


‘setts would have to be'in the affirmative—that there 


was a logical case worked’ out,’ but the gentleman from 


Arizona would ‘not say’ it “was an‘ adequate case.” 


In, past. years friends of Franco in the Senate have 
been : suecessful in putting. amendments . which ear- 


_marked variously $55,, $50 and $25, million for Spain. 


One of the most persistent, promoters of Franco's 
interests, often.-seen.in the capitol is Charles. Patrick 
Clark, who is registered:as:a:foreign agent of the Franco 


| regime.. Clark however claim’ he is not a lobbyist, and 


declines to’ register’‘as such. ‘His efforts in’ behalf of 
Franco ‘are ‘entirely educational and the creation of 
good will, he contends. “ll 

During the hearings on foreign aid by the House 
Appropriations sub-committee, its chairman, Otto E. 
Passman of Louisiana, told of being in Spain with some 
colleagues: earlier this year “and we were pleased to 
learn that they had made so much progress. They had 


dollar .resetves in excess: of $600 million and were con- 


tinuing to increase those ).reserves. They had indicated 
that there’ was no longer any need for aid, but if it 


‘should be‘ stopped we should’ do’'so “en kind words 


and compliments.” ~ 

Frank M. Coffin, ‘the managing ditector of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, told the committee that .an un- 
stated secret amount actually had been’ programmed 
for Spain, but that the Spanish Government did not 


know what it;was. The State Department has opposed 


the earmarking of.,specified. sums,for Spain on: the 


' grounds: that:"to do);so'| would lessen -the American 


Government’s bargaining power in dealing’ with Franco. 


“When Franco: knows ‘he*is’ going to get a certain fixed 


sum anyhow,’ he isn’t’ very ‘anxious about bargaining. 
> Passman ‘wasn’t enthusiastic about programming any 
gift money for Spain. “Do you suppose we could give 
them—and be a little nice with our. compliments, and 
save—?” he asked. (Amounts’ ‘censored out.) 

“IT am-going to get busy:in tay composition and see 


if, I can, come up with’ something!'that: really sounds 


sweet, because, that is all this is,” Passman commented. 
“Tam _— of the, — foes. — either, need it or 


not.” , voost -2th syed nied 


ROT cf STBERICA 


The above proposals are designed to correct the 
deficiencies evident today in Angola and the overseas 
territories. All are sorely needed; some have already 
been enacted by the regime to remedy the Angolan 
crisis. Recently a new law decentralizing administra- 
tion in the overseas territories was enacted which es- 
tablished wider municipal authority, and gave the peo- 
ple greater possibility of participating in the running 
of townships. Other smaller reforms such as the libera- 
lization of colonial cotton and corn sales have been 
enacted, but the plan of assimilation of the African 
into Portuguese society (accounting for less than two 
percent of the native population) is an admitted 
failure. Whatever scheme the government seems to 
have had to reform its backward colonial administra- 
tion and assimilate the 11 million Africans in Portu- 
guese Africa appears to be an impossibility. The 
“winds of change” have swept Angola. Neither the 
New State nor any other government can now correct 
the damage done by 400 years of harsh rule and a 
few months of repressive action against the Angolan 
natives. Lack of time and economic resources to do the 
job are factors against Portugal (per capita income 
about $239). Also racialism has sprung up in the past 
twenty years with the increase of the white popula- 
tion from 45,000 to 160,000 in Angola, and from 
27,000 to 70,000 in Mozambique. A trend toward 
exclusively white communities in the colonies and a 
pattern of segregated life has forced Portugal to con- 
tradict its colonial policies of past years and ally her- 
self with the segregated policies of the Central African 
Federation and apartheid South Africa. 

The brutal reprisals which the Portuguese have 
resorted to in Angola during the past few months 
lead one to believe that they need many years to 
regain the confidence of their black brothers and to 
live among them with the old sense of security. Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, writing in The New York Times 
Magazine, sums up the problem: “After being bomb- 
ed, hunted, slaughtered more or less indiscriminately 
and in the end defeated (supposing that is the result), 
will they (the Negros resume their peaceful pursuits, 
submit as in the past to being recruited for compul- 
sory labor and, having ‘learned their lesson’—a favor- 
ite Portuguese phrase—wait patiently for later genera- 
tions to attain slowly slowly the education and eco- 
nomic and political advantages which will blend them 
all . . . into a racially homogeneous society?” 


6. Justice: 
The sixth part calls for measures already mentioned, 
i.e. abolishment of censorship, institution of “habeas 
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corpus,” etc.; it also calls for the remodelling of the 
juridical divisions of the country, creation of new 
municipal judgeships, and transference of the auto- 
cratic “tribunais plenarios criminais’ to civilian ad- 


ministration. 


7. “Education, culture and information” proposals 
are fully elaborated and comprise nine of the Pro- 
gram’s forty pages. Salazar has wanted to do much 
for education, but progress has been slow and illiter- 
acy comprises more than 10% of the population within 
Portugal. The opposition’s proposals should be care- 
fully considered by any Portuguese government. They 
call for obligatory and free education until 13 years 
of age, a reduction in the length of secondary educa- 
tion, and emphasis on advanced education; scientific 
research would be advocated and the cultural media 
stimulated. 


8. In the economic sector the opposition would rightly 
attempt to redistribute the national income by aid 
to the agricultural sector, thereby building the internal 
market and raising the standard of living. Strict con- 
trol would be placed upon monopolies and those es- 
tablished by political favoritism would be abolished. 
Price controls would be denied and the tax structure 
reformed with emphasis on progressive taxation. In the 
financial, monetary and credit sectors the opposition 
seems to adhere to Salazar’s policies except that all 
available sources of foreign credit are to be used, 
easier credit for agricultural operations would be 
facilitated, and a single currency would be created 
for interchange between Portugal and the overseas ter- 
ritories. (Refugees from Angola have experienced dif- 
ficulties in exchanging their Angolan escudos for Por- 
tuguese ones, and have suffered 25% losses). 

The opposition clearly defines it agricultural policy 
which would redistribute land through reform of the 
existing latifundio and minifundio properties. Collec- 
tive interests would be created by bringing together 
small property owners into efficient units organized 
by a central bureau: the Instituto Agrario. Coopera- 
tives would be financially protected, commercial facili- 
ties eased, and modern techniques for soil improve- 
ment introduced. Regional development plans would 
be established. 

In the industrial sector the opposition tends to con- 
tinue the present policies of the New State, allowing 
this sector a prime position in the planning of the 
national economy. The proposals of the present eco- 
nomic minister, Jose Ferreira Dias, for the concentra- 
tion of small firms into larger and more efficient 
groupings would be carried out. 








9. Labor and Welfare: 

The opposition proposes the establishment of free- 
dom to work, and the formation of associations with 
leaders freely elected by their members. Salaries and 
fixed work contracts would be revised to meet the 
cost of living, and wider social security benefits would 
be introduced. 


10. The public health proposals are weak, and fail to 
suggest means for improving medical facilities or of 
increasing the number of doctors in rural and over- 
seas areas. Also the opposition fails to provide a pro- 
gram to combat the high tuberculosis and mortality 
rates (today the highest in Europe). 


11. An overall housing program for urban and rural 
areas would be enacted. Municipalities would be en- 
couraged to organize building programs. 


12. Military expenses would be cut to the minimum. 
The army would become non-political. Military service 
would be obligatory; those not capable of serving 
would pay a penalty, according to their income. 


13. In the field of foreign policy the opposition ad- 
vocates cooperation with the United Nations; frater- 
nal cooperation with Brazil in the political, cultural 
and economic sectors, and a sincere attempt to build 
a Luso-Brazilian community; the reaffirmation of the 
alliance with Great Britain, and the establishment of 
friendly relationships with the territories bordering 
or near to the overseas territories; it empasizes the 
need for the establishment of an agreement with India 


in accordance with the decision of the International 
Court at The Hague with respect to the enclaves of 
Dadra and Nagar Aveli. 

This autumn Salazar will be faced with the elec- 
tions of deputies to the National Assembly. Since 
General Humberto Delgado’s defeat in the 1958 elec- 
tions, when the latter won nearly 23% of the popular 
vote, the Constitution has been amended, eliminating 
presidential election by direct vote. Instead, a candi- 
date is now required to win at least two-thirds of the 
votes of the electoral college, which is composed of 
members of the National Assembly and the Corpora- 
tive Chamber. 

The legislation providing for the election of depu- 
ties by direct suffrage remains, and the opposition 
group “Seara Novo” is expected to contest the Novem- 
ber elections. In the 1957 elections only one candidate 
contested a deputies seat, the others having withdrawn 
before the election. 

By rough estimate it appears that about 15% of the 
9 million Portuguese are entitled to vote. To qualify, 
a man or woman must be over 21, have an income 
of at least $35 a month or be head of a household 
(irrespective of income), or be attending a college 
or university. He or she must be able to read and 
write. 

By law, political activity is allowed for a period of 
40 days prior to elections, and the opposition is now 
preparing its campaign. However it is quite likely that 
Salazar will postpone elections until he achieves more 
political stability at home and in his: overseas ter- 
ritories. 
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IBERICA 





AN INTERVIEW 


WITH SENOR FERNANDO VALERA 


Sr. Fernando Valera, Minister of Foreign Relations of 
the Spanish Republican Government in exile, which has 
its headquarters in Paris, passed through New York in 
September on his return from a tour of Latin America. 
During Sr. Valera’s stay in New York IBERICA sub- 
mitted some questions to him regarding his impressions 
of Latin America and the relations between the Latin 
American countries and Spain? 
Our questions and Sr. Valera’s replies follow: 


hemisphere. From her harsh experience will 
come a clearer understanding of the condi- 
tions under which the just interdependence of 
free and democratic nations should be founded. 

Thus to take sides now with one element or 
another under the present tension in Latin 
America might alienate in the future the cor- 
diality of all. 

Nevertheless, I do not wish to conceal from 
the readers of IBERICA my own views, for 
which I take exclusive responsibility. 

The basic problem of Latin America is the 
problem of its transition from a semi-feudal 
system, whose political form was caudillaje 
[Caudilloism or Chiefism], to a free social de- 
mocracy. Should this free democracy fail, then 
I fear very much that a more or less com- 
munist deviation would result. As in Spain, 
which has so much in common with Latin 
America, as they are founded on the same 
social, authoritarian, seforial and _ hierarchic 
structure, it is now impossible to further per- 
petuate the system of political caudilloism aris-— 
ing from economic feudalism. 

The dilemma is clear: either the transition 
to a free democracy must be accelerated, or 
there will be the danger of a lapse into “popu- 
lar” democracy. In facilitating this process to- 
ward free democracy it does not suffice to 
solicit and obtain assistance and loans from 
the United States which, again as in the case 
of Spain, only contribute to increasing the ir- 
ritating social inequalities, making the rich 
richer and less numerous, the poor poorer and 
more numerous. The effectiveness of foreign 
aid depends on the extent to which each na- 
tion is inclined to help itself. Spanish America 
suffers, as does Spain, from the plague of 
senoritismo [roughly, playboyism], which, even 
when mascarading as revolutionary, even com- 
munist, does not cease being parasitical. There 
must be an end to seforitismo, which, as 
Miguel de Unamuno once said to me, “is con- 
demned to be a seforito always, as it can not 


Q. 1. What was the reason for your trip to Latin 
America? 

A. 1. To arouse interest in the democratic opinion 
of every country, and to invite expressions of 
ostensible cordiality toward the Spanish Re- 
public. My objective was fully achieved. 

My public appearances were aimed more 
toward interesting and enlightening the public 
opinion of each country and the resident Span- 
iards as a whole, rather than the Republican 
colonies only. To this end televised speeches 
delivered in Panama, Buenos Aires, Monte- 


video and Puerto Rico were especially effec- 
tive. 


Q. 2. In your opinion, what are the most acute 
problems of these countries? 

A. 2. During my trip I tried not to intrude the 
Spanish problem into those which divide Span- 
ish America today. The special adherence and 
cordiality which every Spanish Republican has 
for the purely American movements of opin- 
ion is a matter distinct from the desirable un- 
animity when it is a matter of defending the 
freedoms of Spain, her national integrity and 
international position. 

We are factors for peace in the world, just 
as Franco is for war. We know that our fate 
is linked to universal peace. If there is peace, 
Spain will be free. 

We believe in peace. The international rival- 
ries and tensions would be resolved in a world 
of peaceful harmony. This is true of Latin 
America also, and with greater reason. The 


peoples of Latin America are determined, by grow up to be a senor.” 

the causality of history, geography and eco- 

nomics, to respect, understand and help each Q. 3. Is the influence of Castroism felt? 

other, as a continental community of free and A. 3. I have intended to refrain from answering 


equal nations. Once again Cuba will come to 


questions whose replies would involve taking 
live in fraternity with the other peoples of the 


a position on problems not pertaining to Span- 
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ish affairs. My silence does not signify ad- 
herence to one side or the other, tendencies or 
peoples representing the present international 
antagonisms. Basically, my attitude in each 
case depends on the conduct observed by each 
government with respect to the Spanish Re- 
public. The latter has always addressed its 
messages to all peoples and all governments. 
Only Mexico and Yugoslavia have responded 
with constant loyalty to appeals in defense of 


the rights of the Spanish people. 


Is there a common denominator of problems or 
can each country solve its own, tsolatedly? 
A common structure and process of transforma- 
tion exists, as I explained in the last para- 
graphs of my answer to question No. 2. How- 
ever each country must invent its own solu- 
tion in accordance with its specific charac- 
teristics, rhythm, racial complex, etc. 


Have you been able to observe the existence of 
a continental solidarity? 

Certainly. This solidarity exists in spite of the 
essential religious and racial differences, which 
are becoming relegated to the extent to which 
the conversion of Latin American society to- 
ward the social and political democracy of 
anglo-saxon America is accentuated. 

On the contrary, continental solidarity, in 
the formative process, would be retarded were 
the system of political caudilloism and feudal 
structure of the Latin American nations to be 
perpetuated, and it would be dissolved were 
the so-called revolution of “popular” democ- 
racy to triumph. 


Do you regard these contacts as beneficial to 
the Spanish Republicans? 

In this respect Spain is one more Latin Ameri- 
can country. Everything that happens in Latin 
America is reflected in the mother country, 
and vice versa. Support of the tyranny in 
Spain impedes the triumph of free democracy 
in Latin America, and, hence, contributes, in 
the long run, to the break-up of hemispheric 
unity. Conversely, the triumph of free democ- 
racy in Latin America is an example, a force- 
idea which must of necessity produce dynamic 
repercussions in Spain. 


Do these countries understand, in general, the 
problem of Spain’s future? 

Very clearly. Hence the general discontent and 
mistrust over Washington’s policy every time 
American aid is proffered Franco. For how is 


one to believe that those who support tyranny 
in Spain really aspire to promote democracy 
in Latin America? 

Washington has at hand a means of arousing 
a unanimous current of satisfaction and popu- 
lar confidence in Latin America: the backing 
of the restoration of the liberal and demo- 
cratic republic in Spain. 





FRANCO'S BASQUE PRISONERS 


(A letter appearing in the Guardian, Manchester, Sept. 
28) 


Sir,—Your great Liberal newspaper has always given 
its attention to the problems and the cause of democ- 
racy, and I am addressing myself to you to bring to your 
notice a matter of urgent concern. 

Sixty young men belonging to the Basque resistance 
movement in Spain have been imprisoned and tortured, 
and most of them have been transferred to Madrid to 
await summary trial. They are charged with sabotage 
and with the burning of a Franco flag in San Sebastian 
on July 18. 

Franco’s aim is to silence and to destroy Basque re- 
sistance. The means which he uses is torture, as applied 
by the ill-named Brigada Social and its Colonel Eymar, 
who learned the trade and its practices under the Ges- 
tapo. 

In the Basque country everyone, from worker to 
priest, is opposed to Franco and his regime; if there are 
exceptions, they are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. The basic doctrinal and political tenets of Basque 
resistance rest on its democratic character, its Basque 
national essence, its Christian outlook, and its European 
aspirations. 

Admittedly more grave preoccupations hold the minds 
and hearts of men today, but can world opinion aban- 
don to their cynical tormentors the 60 young men who 
lie in the cellars of the Brigada Social in Madrid? 

Franco’s orders that Basque resistance shall be stilled 
are clearly reflected in arrests made in Vitoria, some 
150 kilometres from San Sebastian, on official grounds 
that an act of sabotage was being prepared. Five men 
were arrested and were tortured: they were stripped, 
made to kneel on a sharp surface, and were beaten by 
eight policemen. Three of them were sent to Madrid as 
prisoners, two were freed. One of them has lost his hear- 
ing completely in one ear, as confirmed by medical 
examination.—Yours faithfully, 

Manuel de Irujo, ex-Minister of 
Justice of the Spanish Republic. 
Basque Delegation 39 Victoria 
Street, London SW 1 
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Editorial. 


THE BURGOS SPEECHES 


Accustomed as we are to the great displays staged 
from time to time, for one pretext or another, by 
General Franco, we must regard this performance in 
Burgos as being of exceptional importance. We say 
exceptional because Spain’s real internal situation has 
been revealed in the ceremonies held in the peaceful 
Castilian city, and the course which Francoism can 
take one day has been indelibly traced. 

Burgos is a quiet city of 60,000 inhabitants. Over 
80,000 came there for the organization of the cere- 
monies to be held in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of General Franco’s rise to power; they 
included police, official employees, members of the 
Falange, diplomatic corps, plus 8,000 members of the 
Army, Navy and Airforce. There was one conspicuous 
absence: that of the American Ambassador. 

Extreme security measures had been taken. Thou- 
sands of members of the secret police inspected 
private houses and kept a constant watch over the 
inhabitants of the quiet city. These strict measures, 
which would seem unnecessary in view of the number 
of visitors, are said to have been taken in view of the 
struggle taken up by the Basque nationalists against 
the Franco regime, the attempted sabotage of trains 
and factories, the sit-down strikes in plants in Cata- 
lonia, Valencia and Madrid, also the frustrated at- 
tempt on General Franco’s life last summer, when 
one of his guards shot an armed individual found in 
a tree in the park of Ayete Palace in San Sebastian. 

These occurrences serve as a basis of an analysis of 
Spain’s internal situation, but to them must be added 
another of great significance: the fact in itself that 
the military parade was held in Burgos this year, in- 
stead of in Madrid, as on previous occasions. The 
official explanation for this change, namely, that 
this year the twenty-fifth anniversary of Franco’s rise 
to power was being celebrated, and that it was in 
Burgos that a group of nine military officials con- 
ferred the title of Chief of the Spanish State on him, 
has no validity. The city of Burgos has had the same 
significance ever since that time, and any other anni- 
versaries could have been celebrated there for the 
same reason. 


No. The fact that this year the celebration was held 
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in Burgos shows that Madrid is not the safest loca- 
tion for such displays; the security measures, the dis- 
play of armed forces in a city such as Burgos, all con- 
vey an idea of the underlying tensions prevailing 
in Spain, of the tide of social unrest building up be- 
neath the tyranny of a standard of living which is 
lower than that of all the other countries of Europe, 
and some of Latin America. The anniversary was 
celebrated in Burgos because it is the city which offers 
the greatest guarantees of tranquility and the best 
opportunities for vigilance and control over its in- 
habitants. The figures speak for themselves: 80,000 
visitors “of confidence,’ and 8,000 members of the 
armed forces, all concentrated in a city with 60,000 
inhabitants. 

General Franco delivered several speeches during 
his three day celebration. In one, before members of 
the Council of the Falange, he announced that plans 
for economic development and agrarian reform were 
under consideration, and that no problem existed with 
respect to his succession as Chief of State. In another 
speech, delivered to Army officers, he asked for a 
revision of the Pacts signed with the United States 
in 1953, which are to remain in effect until 1962. 
The reasons given by General Franco were that cir- 
cumstances had changed, that new weapons and mili- 
tary techniques had been developed, and that the 
equipment of Spain’s armed forces should be brought 
up to date. In other words, Franco is asking for nuc- 
lear arms and more dollars. 

In a speech delivered to an audience estimated at 
50,000 (do not forget the figures given above), 
the general advocated “a third solution” for Spain 

. . somewhere between liberal-capitalism and com- 
munism. So, the course which he might follow one 
day seems clear: if liberalism is stamped out, and 
liberalism was and continues to be the regime’s great- 
est enemy, and if the so-called “organic democracy” 
fails, then the only way towards which his tanks and 
bayonets can head is communism. Given the form in 
which his vertical labor syndicates, his police and his 
single party are organized, it would not be difficult 
for General Franco to adopt communism completely. 
We must not forget this speech of Burgos. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE OPIATE OF ANNIVERSARIES 


From Madrid to Toledo, from Toledo to Burgos, from 
Burgos to . . . the trumpet blasts of martial anniversaries 
go on resounding on the Castillian cobblestones; trap- 
pings and banners color the streets, the rhythmic beat 
of military boots punishes the pavements unmercifully. 
Anniversaries and more anniversaries: The Military Up- 
rising, the Fall of the Alcazar in Toledo, and now the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Caudillo’s rise to office 
as Chief of State. Just so many more glorious dates to 
arouse in mature men nostalgic memories of their youth, 
anchored in a past of national division. As an Italian 
journalist has said, they talk so much about what hap- 
pened twenty-five years ago so as not to have to speak 
of what is happening today. 

The affair held in Burgos, on October 1, is a hvbrid 
mixture of triumphal procession and country fair: Te 
Deum, military review, bullfight, the opening of a 
Seminary and, finally, the National Council of the 
Falange, garbed in neat uniforms, assembled cere- 
moniously about the Caudillo in the main hall of the 
Monastery of Las Huelgas. 

This living on the past, this justifying of measures 
taken against the living by invoking the dead—who have 
the advantage of not being able to speak—has always 
been a dominating characteristic of the regime; but this 
year it reached its maximum proportions. For we have 
come to a time when those—or he—who rule the Span- 
ish state do not really know what card to play next, 
which way to turn: whether toward the European Com- 
mon Market or against it; whether to prepare, in co- 
operation with Opus Dei, a monarchist restoration, or 
to emphasize the Neo-Falangist domination; whether to 
back up the French fascists even more or to wash one’s 
hands of them, whether to ask for more capital invest- 
ments or to withdraw into economic autocracy. .. . 
Accustomed as our rulers are to looking abroad so as 
always to play the most astute card, they now are at a 
loss what to do. No longer can they count on the United 
States; oh, those good old days when Ambassador Lodge 
was here! 
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INCREASED REPRESSIONS IN MADRID 
AND BASQUE REGIONS 


The number of arrests in the month which has just 
ended was considerable; more than sixty in Madrid, 
above all among the workers of the “Marconi” and 
“Barreiros” companies, and almost a hundred in San 
Sebastian, Vitoria and Bilbao, of whom twenty-three 
have been transferred to Carabanchel (near Madrid) ; 
most are persons under thirty. According to all reports 
emanating from San Sebastian, including several from 
ecclesiastical sources, those arrested have been brutally 
tortured by agents of the “Social Brigade”; among 
others mentioned are a lawyer, Julian Madariaga, and 
an engineer, Sr. Albizu. 

Once again the maltreatment of prisoners has pro- 
voked a strong reaction. A document signed by a num- 
ber of priests is being circulated in San Sebastian which 
states, in part: 

“Many young persons of the [Basque] provinces of 
Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya and Alava have been arrested in 
connection with the incidents occurring on July 18 of 
this year. These young people have been violently tor- 
tured with a varied gamut of cruel and refined tor- 
tures. The torturing was cold-blooded, pertinacious, 
implacable and systematic, even resulting in serious 
bodily injury... . 

“’ . . We defend freedom, the patrimony of man, 
whom God created free. Freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of expression, freedom of association, both in poli- 
tics and in labor, all sacrosanct and inviolate rights 
which every state should respect. We affirm that the 
occurrences which caused the arrest of the young Bas- 
que patriots are reactions caused by the oppression of 
which the Spanish people are the victims. 


“. . . We proclaim inviolability of conscience. We 
affirm that it is immoral to maneuver human con- 
sciences by penetrating their secrets through violent 
means. We condemn torture as a measure in the inves- 
tigation of a crime, no matter what it may be. Hence 
we publicly condemn the tortures of which the young 
detained Basques have been the victims in the Police 
Commissary in San Sebastian. Nor can we stop speaking 
of so many men, no matter what their ideology may be, 
who remain imprisoned after months and years, some 
under sentence and others still awaiting a sentencing 
which is arbitrarily prolonged sine die for the in- 
fringement of an unjust law which prevents the free 
exercise of a basic right, that of freedom.” 

As usual the ecclesiastical hierarchy does not see eye- 
to-eye with the priests on this issue, and the Bishop of 
San Sebastian has already admonished several priests 
whom he presumes to be authors of the document in 
question because of their relations with families of 
prisoners. Nor has Cardinal Pla y Daniel, Primate of 
Spain, yet agreed to grant an audience to some ladies, 
relatives of prisoners. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SEU 


Also the new decree reorganizing the SEU [Sindicato 
de Estudianies Universitarios, or Falangist student or- 
ganization] has shown up the government’s fear of the 
students. One of the many paradoxes of this twenty- 
fifth anniversary is that it is the SEU itself, the hatchery 
of so many Falangists in the past, which is now the 
cause of headaches to our officials. 

Had the reader perused some dispatches from the 
news agencies on this subject he might have concluded, 
“Well, there is some liberalization going on, after all,” 
on reading that from now on the College delegates (to 
the SEU) will be elected by the class delegates, who, 
in turn, are elected directly by the students (this latter 
has always been the case). But, of course, the reader of 
the news release will not have read Article 10 of the 
Decree, which states: 

“Ten days prior to the date of the elections, the 

name of the candidates (for delegates of the edu- 

cational center in question) will be communicated 

officially by the acting delegate to the Dean or Di- 

rector of said Center, and to the head of the SEU 

of the University District (who is always appointed 
by top Falange officials), and who can veto the 
candidacy of anyone who in their opinion is un- 


worthy of representing all the students of the Cen- 
ter.” 


So is this “democracy” clear? But there is more. Any 
student representative may be replaced by the Dean or 
the higher official of the SEU, for reasons as flexible as 
“lack of fidelity to the orientations of the superior syn- 
dical organization,” for example. The Dean is to ap- 
prove all the meetings of the Syndical body and the 
agendas, (including every “petition or question” to be 
formulated; every meeting to be held in the College 
must be authorized five days in advance by the Dean 
and the SEU District Chief. Furthermore, it is made 
quite clear that all the provincial and national organi- 
zations of the SEU are to be appointed by and sub- 
sidiary to the General Secretariat of the Movement 
(Falange). 

In short, by this Decree every possible political action 
by the students through the SEU has been cancelled, 
above all through those organizations which might for- 
merly have “run the risk” of turning into representa- 
tives of the general opinion of the students. As can be 
supposed such measures will solve nothing, but the in- 
creased restriction of the student’s legal possibilities of 
action serves indirectly to reenforce the repression. As 
to the new powers granted Deans and directors of edu- 
cational centers, they constitute one more step in the 
control of Falangism by non-Falangists. 


A SPECIAL SORT OF SANCTITY 


After this “Opus Dei” will say once again that it 
knows nothing; that it only concerns itself with the per- 
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fection of the soul. After all, hasn’t Father Escriva, 
founder of the secular institute, been quoted as saying 
that he does not want cabinet ministers, but saints? How- 
ever if the “saints” control the government, banks, edu- 
cation, Council on Scientific Research, three daily 
newspapers, various weeklies, Don Juan’s Council of 
the Crown, etc., then so much the better. What a wave 
oi sanctity, gentlemen! 


But it must be a very special sort of sanctity that is 
required here. It appears that the message sent by His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII to the Eucharistical Con- 
gress in Saragossa was not very gratifying to official 
circles. Evidently the message did not once mention the 
Caudillo or the form of government ruling Spain; it 
made not the slightest political concession. Personages 
of the regime hope to take their revenge in connection 
with the visit of their beloved friend Cardinal Otta- 
viani, (one of the leaders of reactionary absolutism in 
Rome) who is to arrive in Madrid on October 10. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Another development of internal politics has been 
the announcement of the engagement of the Infante 
Juan Carlos and the oldest daughter of the King of 
Greece, which was only made public after the Caudillo 
had given his full approval. This again confirms the 
agreement existing between Franco and Don Juan, a 
fact ignored only by a few simpletons and ingenuous 
ones. The only differences between them are family 
disputes: for example, the only thing left to be decided 
now is whether the throne is to be occupied by Juan 
Carlos or his father. The Caudillo prefers the first solu- 
tion, among other reasons because the son is in less of 
a hurry and because with the father there will always 
remain the embers of those bitter exchanges of letters 
in the 1944-6 period. What is happening now confirms 
something which already is common knowledge: when 
there is talk of opposition to the present regime no ref- 
erence is made to the monarchists; these do not wish 
to overthrow the regime but to come to an understand- 
ing with it, or to insure the succession without altering 
the basic laws dictated by the “Movement,” and with- 
out altering Spain’s social structure. 


But the men in power have more immediate worries 
than that of learning when the Bourbon family is to be 
re-instated on Oriente Plaza. These worries include the 
situation in France and Algeria. 

Today the Spanish State gives open support to the 
French right-wing extremists whose “Secret Armed Or- 
ganization,” the OAS, which has one of its principle 
centers in Madrid under the command of the French 
lawyer Lagaillarde, in direct contact with General Salan, 
rebel colonels Lacheroy and Argoud and the fascist 
lawyer Lagaillarde, in direct contact with General Salan, 
of whom it is said that he spends more time in the 
Spanish city, Melilla, than in his hide-away in Oran. 
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The French fascists are given every sort of assistance: 
printing houses where clandestine leaflets to be dis- 
seminated in France are prepared, bank accounts, a 
system of liaisons, places to work, etc. All of this occurs 
under the benevolent eyes of the Spanish government 
and with the special protection of the Minister of the 
Army, the “looking-the-other-way” of the various se- 
curity services and the active participation of some en- 
thusiasts including, aside from the inevitable Sr. Serrano 
Sifer, a military man who is thus consoled for his re- 
verses in Catalonia: Colonel Acedo Colunga (former- 
ly military governor of Catalonia). 


DIFFERENCES OVER COMMON MARKET 


While relatively serious, all of this is much less so than 
the row which has flared up over the European Com- 
mon Market. For the first time in the “New Spain” a 
cabinet minister has been attacked in a newspaper: Sr. 
Ullastres, Minister of Commerce, whom Sr. Antonio 
Garrigues, the lawyer, treats pretty roughly in the 
columns of ABC because of his opposition to Spain’s 
admission to the European Common Market (which is 
no more than a reflection of the Caudillo’s opposition). 
Antonio Garrigues is known for his connections with 
American businessmen, but in many firms he works with 
friends of Sr. Ullastres. 


On the other hand, a rather picturesque Minister, 
Sr. Gual Villalbi, has just warned: “Spain is in a vigi- 
lant attitude of study and preparation so that the pos- 
sibilities of incorporation (into the Common Market), 
if they are to become reality, will not expose us to any 
reversal or considerable damage.” Of course, as Sr. 
Villalbi is never content unless he utters some absurdi- 
ty or other, he added the following profound reflection: 
“The Spanish economy is not, strictly speaking, agra- 
rian, nor can it be described as industrial . . . this re- 
jects the assumption that we are an under-developed 
country.” But Mr. Gual! What then are we, with a per 
capita income nine times less than that of the United 
States, and 3.6 times less than that of France, and even 
lower than those of Argentina and Greece? 


The truth is that the tourist industry has gone to the 
heads of these gentlemen. It appears that this year the 
number of tourists will have reached eight million, with 
a corresponding amount of foreign exchange with which 
to compensate for the deficit in the commercial balance 
of payments. 

As of August 31 Spain’s foreign credit reserves came 
to $800 millions. Of course, as there was hardly any 
wheat harvest, $100 millions will have to be spent on 
importing wheat. To any economist it would seem la- 
mentable that, instead of contributing to the formation 
of new sources of production, the foreign reserves 
should have to be devoted to providing the Spaniards 
with their daily bread, but it seems fine to the official 
experts. There is no harvest; no matter. That is why we 
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have the tourist industry and dollars in the Spanish In- 
stitute of Foreign Currency. 

A small detail to be considered in all this: as Spain 
is made up of thirty million Spaniards, it turns out that 
those who benefit from tourism are a limited number: 
hotel owners, manufacturers of footwear and garments, 
to say nothing of the antique dealers and venders of 
souvenirs. But the fourteen million Spaniards who live 
off the land are desperate over the poor harvests, and 
they don’t give a rap if there are mountains of dollars 
in the reserves of the Spanish state. It is important to 
keep this detail in mind, which is confirmed by other 
data on family economics, namely, that during the past 
summer retail sales were lower than those of the sum- 
mer of 1960, and the number of bank drafts on which 
payments were refused has gone up. As one can see, 
“reactivation” may be a reality for the big banks, the 
steel and chemical industries, etc., but it is not a reality 
for the majority of Spaniards whose incomes have not 
increased. 


Government spheres are perfectly aware of all this, 
but it is a situation which can not be solved without 
clashing with the interests of persons and groups who 
have been, up to now, the principal support for the 
regime. 


A DIVIDED, UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRY 


That is why the government falls back on the opiates of 
anniversaries, patriotic harangues, the facile verbiage 
inherited from Falangism (and I say inherited, because 
Falangism is a thing of the past) . . . just so as to keep 
going. Whether Sr. Gual Villalbi likes it or not, Spain is 
an under-developed country, with the exception of the 
Basque region, Asturias, and the provinces of Barcelona 
and Valencia. 


Furthermore, Spain is a divided country in which 
the clamor of the dissenters will not be silenced by the 
roll of martial drums or the rowdy harangues of syndi- 
cal delegates. The majority of persons close to the gov- 
ernment knows all this (with the exception of two or 
three chumps, of course); that is why their actions, 
simultaneously propagandistic and repressive, obey very 
precise objectives. Today this is to throw out a bridge 
until a monarchist restoration, which would bring no 
basic changes but would permit it to be proclaimed to 
the world that “Francoism exists no longer,” would save 
the interests of all those who have enjoyed a situation 
of privilege for twenty years: from the aristocratic land- 
owner to the estraperlista [roughly, black marketeer], 
from general to policeman. That is why they have cs- 
tablished the policy of anniversary celebrations and 
immobility. Any conservative with whom you speak will 
say, let the situation continue until succeeded by the 
monarchy. But not all Spaniards are conservatives. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, September 28, 1961 
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